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Shall scatter his possessions to strange heirs,
And aliens from his blood.   Or if his lot
Be marriage and his spouse of modest fame
Congenial to his heart, e'en then shall ill
Forever struggle with the partial good,
And cling to his condition.   But the man
Who gains the woman of injurious kind
Lives bearing in his secret soul and heart
Inevitable sorrow: ills so deep
As all the balms of medicine cannot cure.'*

This passage contains in brief Hesiod's general ideas
concerning woman. Pandora brought infinite ills to mor-
tals, for from her sprang the tribe of woman, "a mighty
bane to men." If a man marry, he will be sorry; and if
he refrain from marriage, he will regret it. A wretched
old age awaits the bachelor; and his possessions, at his
death, are dissipated by indifferent kindred. Even if he
marry, and get a good wife, sorrows and blessings are
mingled in his lot; while if his wife be bad, ills so deep
are his "as all the balms of medicine cannot cure." So
woman is a being whose presence is a necessary evil;
without her, man's destiny is not complete, but he must
endure the ills she brings for the sake of the possible bless-
ing that may come by sharing one's lot with her. A man,
says the bard of Ascra, cannot be too cautious in choosing
his helpmate, as the following sage counsel indicates:

" Take to thy house a woman for thy bride
When in the ripeness of thy manhood's pride;
Thrice ten thy sum of years, the nuptial prime;
Nor fall far short nor far exceed the time.
Four years the ripening virgin shall consume,
And wed the fifth of her expanding bloom.
A virgin choose: and mould her manners chaste;
Chief be some neighboring maid by thee embraced;
Look circumspect and long; lest thou be found
The merry mock of all the dwellers round.
No better lot has Providence assigned
Than a fair woman with a virtuous mind;